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BOEING PURSUIT 


Recognized by Military Services as the Finest Single 
Seater Fighter in the World 


The ORIGINAL combination of : 
An Underslung Sloping Core Radiator ; 
A Small Body properly arranged ; 
A Semi-thick Airfoil Section of True Contour throughout 


the entire length of both the Small Elliptical Lower 
Wing and the Larger Tapered Upper Wing; 


A Single Bay Biplane with external brace wires in Front 
Truss Only ; 


An ideal proportioning of Unbalanced Control Surfaces, 
giving unprecedented ease and range of control. 


DESIGNED IN THE YEAR 1922; PRODUCED AND FLOWN EARLY IN THE YEAR 1923 
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Curtiss Reed Duralumin Propeller used on U. S. 


Pursuit Planes 








FAIRCHILD FLYING CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD 





AERIAL CAMERA CORP 


1}@ WEST $22 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY camury 6, 1925. 


Curtiss Airplane & sotor Co., Inc., 
Metal vropeller Department, 
Gerden City, 
Lele, NeYe 
Abioniions its Co Se Jones 


Gentlemen: - 


4s one of the civilian aviation companies using the 
Curtisa-Reed Metal Propeller, we felt thet you might be interested 
to have a report on how this propeller is working out for us. 


Lest September we purchased from you for our Canedien 
Company - Fairchild Aerial Surveys Company (of Canada) Ltd. - one 
of these propellers for use on our Huff Deland machines. The require- 
ments for a propeller in this work are rather severe inasmuch as this 
machine is operated as s seaplane all sumer, subjecting the propeller 
to the usuel spray conditions encountered with seaplanes, end es « 
land plene flying with wheels or skiis in the winter tim. During 
much of the summer season the machine is away from its base and, tuere- 
fore, moored out in the open without protection. furthermore, in 
Quebec the temperature differences between winter ani sumer are 
very severe. 


It was only after very careful flight tests made by 
the writer personally that the order Was placed with you for this 
Curtise-Reed Propeller, and we are very pleased indeed to infor you 
that the results obteined with it have exceeded the gueranteed per- 
formance. A greet improvement has been effected in the climb of the 
machine when carrying tne heavy loads which are used in Canada, and 
whereas the wooden propeller formerly used caused excessive vibration 
in the machine, the Curtiss-Reed wetel Propeller has been found to 
be remarkably smooth. The results have been so good that our Canadian 
Pilot, ax. Kenneth #. Seunders, describes them as wonderful. 


After over three months" triel, we are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Curtiss-Reed Durslumin Propeller is the best obtain- 
able on account of its qualities of considerebly increased performance, 
safety, durability, end freedom from deterioration due to climatic 
and other conditions. 


de ere 80 well pleased with the results obtained that 
we are plecing with you an order for one more of these propellers 
to be used on our Huff Deland machine which we ere flying here. 


dia ve: ly, 
Richard H. Depew, 
Vice President. 











The Curtiss-Reed Duralumin Propeller will give YOu similar results 





Our new prices will interest you 
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Air Transportation 


‘ROM time to time AvIaTION is asked what is the best way 
Fk to get into commercial aviation. Our normal answer 
is t» refer the inquirer to some reliable aviation school where 
he vill get good training in the maintenance of engines and 
pla .es and where he will learn to fly. This is the first step, 
but not the last for the man who wishes to get to the executive 
positions of the great air lines of the future. 

‘he problems of flying are so absorbing that the aviator is 
wholly taken up with them and the tendency is to treat the 
problems of transportation as incidentals. Can one imagine 
a railroad president whose whole interest was centered in the 
actual operation of his locomotives ? His problems are those 
of securing business, financing and the handling of men. The 
captain of a ship is rarely chosen for an executive position, 
for his training is along different lines. 

In the same way aviation of the future will be a problem 
of transportation. Knowledge of how to fly an airplane will 
be useful, but incidental. The real problems will be those 
which are fundamental to any form of transportation. The 
man who has had ten years of experience in transportation 
work, either railroad, steamship, bus or even taxi service, will 
know the fundamentals of transportation. He will know the 
value of the intensive utilization of equipment, he will know 
the advantages of organization and for executive positions he 
will have the advantage over the man who knows only how to 
fly and operate an airplane. 

Much of the success of the Air Mail has been due to the 
fact that the men at the head had had experience in trans- 
portation and that they applied the principles which are 
common to any form of transportation. The head of the 
Daimler Hire Service which revolutionized the operation of 
air transportation in Europe, had formerly been at the head 
of the London bus system. 

Air lines in this country will not advance until they are 
managed by men who know the fundamentals of transporta- 


tion. 





Speaking of Old Flying Days 


HOSE who have come to aviation during the War with 
Germany and whose aeronautic birth more or less coin- 

eides with the advent of the Jenny, are apt to look upon that 
now obsolete specimen of aeronautical engineering as an 
almost prehistorie product. Very few of them aware of the 
fact that there existed real “flying machines” — as they 
were then ealled — long before those days, and pilots who 
put up some remarkable performances on them. For in- 
stance, how many of our present seaplane pilots are aware 
of the fact that in July, 1913 there was held from Chicago to 
Detroit the Great Lakes Flying Boat Cruisein which twelve 
planes were entered, seven actually started—one being by the 
way piloted by Glenn L. Martin — and one ship, a Curtiss 
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flying boat piloted by Beckwith Havens actually finished the 
race although it was considerably delayed by a succession of 
storms. 

And we can point back further still. Two weeks ago 
there was shown an illustration of the French Antoinette 
monoplane which was perhaps the most advanced type of 
heavier-than-air craft produced around 1909. This ship had 
the first Vee type engine and also the first metal propeller, 
made of aluminum blades riveted onto a steel tube. The 
late Hubert Latham, who was the star pilot of the Antoinette, 
triumphed with it in numerous flying meets and closed the 
year of 1910 by making a new world’s straightaway speed 
record of 48 (forty-eight) miles per hour. He was also 
the first pilot to reach an altitude of 1,000 meters (3,280 ft.) 

It seems a far ery from Latham’s performances to our 
present world records — a maximum speed of 278 mi./hr. 
and an altitude of nearly 40,000 ft. But it is useful to look 
back once in a while upon what was accomplished in the 
early days of flying for it gives us a better measure with 
which to appreciate the wonderful strides the airplane 
has made since its inception by the Wright brothers. 





British Aviation 
LMOST simultaneously come the announcements from 
London that the British government has made two very 
important changes in its aireraft program. 

The first radical change is in the design of their new battle- 
ships, the Nelson and the Rodney, whereby they become in 
effect armored aircraft carriers. The second change is the 
relinquishment by the Royal Air Force of partial control of 
Naval Aviation to the Admiralty. Such great changes in 
national policy coming at the same time would appear to have 
a relationship that cannot be overlooked. 

The British Navy has, up to this time, been unable to 
convince the Government that a separation of naval aviation 
from the Royal Air Force was wise or advantageous. Why 
the sudden change in policy ? Is it not reasonable to assume 
that the Royal Navy has at last awakened to the potentialities 
of air power and by making fundamental changes in its policy, 
made the change inevitable ? 

The one great argument against leaving aviation under the 
control of the older services has been the neglecting of acro- 
nautical development by both the Army and the Navy. By 
this we do not mean neglect by the Air Services themselves. 
Now that the British Navy has taken such a long step in the 
direction of utilization of the air as well as sea power, it will 
become more and more a vital issue as to how soon sea power 
will be dominated by air power. 

Coming as it does about the time of presenting the report 
of our General Board of the Navy that is investigating air 
power and its relation to sea power, there may be expected 
changes in our defense plans that can only result in putting 
air power in a more important position. 








Air Service Asks Bids for Heavy Bombers 


To Be Packard Engined Four-Seaters of Metal Construction 


The Air Service Engineering Division issued on Jan. 10, 
1925, a cireular (E-2521) inviting American airplane de- 
signers and manufacturers to submit bids for a four-place 
heavy bombardment airplane to be built around the 800 hp. 
Packard 1A2500 engine, with a 2 to 1 reduction gear, and 
carrying a military load of 8684 lb. at a high speed of 100 
mi./hr. The plane shall be of metal construction with fabric 
covering. Design rights are not desired by the Government. 

Sealed bids, in triplicate, subject to the usual provisions of 
Army Regulations and accompanied by the proposed design 
data, will be received by the Contracting Officer, Engineering 
Division, Air Service, MeCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, until 
10:30 a. m., Mareh 11, 1925, when they will be opened. 


Military Load Specified 


The military load specified is apportioned as follows: 


Gees, 6 Ob BP GR ccccsccccsccsccccace 720 |b. 

Fuel, br. full throttle at ground level 

and 8 hr. full throttle at 10,000 ft. (450 

DELS  stnncdeteecesonseatheweeeneteobans 2655 Ib 

Oil, 1/12th weight of fuel (30 gal.) ..... 221 Ib 

Armament (4 Browning machine guns with 

ammunition, 6,600 lb. bombs, ete.) ...... 4580 Ib. 

Equipment (electrical, radio and misc).. 508 Ib. 
WED ccccnececnsensevandsoeansa 8684 lb. 


With this load there is desired a high speed of 100 mi./hr., 
a stalling speed of 55 mi./hr., a climb from the ground of 
500 tt./min. and a service ceiling of 10,000 ft. 

Defaults in performance will be governed by the following 
rules: 

(a) Should the horizontal speed of the airplane be less 
than 100 mi./hr., the contract price shall be reduced in an 
amount equal to $1250 times the number of miles per hour 
by which said speed is less than 100 mi./hr. down to and 
including 90 mi./hr. Should the airplane not have a hori- 
zontal speed, without diving, of at least 90 mi./hr. it shall 
be rejected, subject, however, to the possibility of the Air 
Service purchasing the same at a further reduction in price. 
Should the airplane have a service ceiling less than 10,000 ft., 
the contract price shall be reduced in the amount of $6250 
for each and every 500 ft. of service ceiling down to and 
including 8,000 ft. Should the airplane not have a service 
ceiling of at least 8,000 ft. it shall be rejected, subject, how- 
ever, to the possibility of the Air Service purchasing the same 
at a further reduction in price. All speed tests shall be made 
with the engine turning not more than the normal revolutions 
per minute at which the engine has passed a Government 
50 hr. test. All the performance flight tests shall be made 
by the Engineering Division. 

(b) Should the airplane not have a speed of 90 mi. or 
more per hour or a service ceiling of 8,000 ft. or more, but 
should it nevertheless possess sufficient merit to make it in 
the interest of the Government to purchase the same, the 
Contracting Officer may purchase said airplane at a substan- 
tial further reduction in price, if the contractor and the 
Contracting Officer are able to agree on such price. 


What the Bids Call for 


The terms of the cireular provide that contractors shall: 

(a) Furnish and deliver to the Engineering Division, for 
test by the latter, a wind tunnel test model of the airplane 
proposed for construction in accordance with Engineering 
Division Specification No. 98-40043-B. 

(b) Build a mock-up of the front portion of the fuselage 
back to the rear of the rear cock-pit, showing wing stubs in ac- 
cordance with the Handbook of Instructions for Airplane 
Designers, 1922 edition as amended; such mock-up to be sub- 
ject to inspection and approval by the Engineering Division. 
All changes found necessary or desirable as a result of the 
test of item (a) shall be incorporated in the mock-up. 
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(c) Design, construct and furnish for static test, and test. 
ing as many of the following parts as are desired by the 
Engineerirg Division. 

1 set wings, complete (no aileron). 

1 set wings on one side of fuselage (no aileron). 

1 upper wing on one side of fuselage (no aileron). 

1 test spar 20 ft. in length designed to carry stresses 
equal to the worst that will be imposed on any spar 
in the final structure. 
of each size of compression rib. 
wing ribs. (8 if wings are tapered or wings of different 
chord lengths. In such ease, 4 would be of one size 
and 4 of another.) 

1 fuselage, complete. 

1 fuselage from rear wing connection back. 

1 engine section. 

1 landing chassis. 

1 of each size lift truss fittings. 

(d) Furnish preliminary engineering drawings and data 
for said airplane; 

(e) Design, construct and furnish one Heavy Bombardment 
Airplane. 

Separate bids must be submitted for each of the above items 
inclusive, as each item will be considered and contracted for 
separately and in the order named. 


Conditions of Purchase 


The Air Service expects to purchase one or more wind 
tunnel test models of those designs submitted which appear 
to the Chief Engineer of the Engineering Division to give 
the most promise, all things considered. However, the Air 
Service will not enter into a contract with any bidder for more 
than item (a) at the outset, but it is expected to then continue 
with separate contracts for items (b), (ce), (d) and (e), in 
the order named, with the one competitor who, in the opinion 
of the Chief Engineer of the Engineering Division, has made 
the most satisfactory showing and development under its con- 
tract for the wind tunnel test model, provided the results 
obtained from such contract show sufficient promise of pro- 
ceeding further with the project. 

The Air Service retains the right to make reasonable al- 
terations in any design submitted, in which event any bid 
may, by agreement, be increased or decreased in an amount 
to absorb any anticipated additional cost or saving effected 
by such changes. In ease it is desired to incorporate in an 
approved design any new and novel special feature used in the 
design of another bidder, such feature may be so incorporated 
with the express approval of such other bidder, for an agreed 
compensation to such other bidder, when such feature is not 
already in the approved design, or is not of common knowl- 
edge to the industry, or has not been published or otherwise 
dedicated to the public. 


No Foreign Designs Wanted 


All contracts will be upon a fixed price basis and will follow 
the form now in use by the Air Service. 

In making each award, consideration will be given to merit 
of design, price, time of delivery, and the manufacturer’s ex- 
perience in the construction of satisfactory (and unsatisfac- 
tory) airplanes. No design will be considered which is 
submitted by one who, in the opinion of the Chief of Air 
Service has insufficient facilities or insufficient competent per- 
sonnel to properly complete all work for which bids are hereby 
requested. No consideration whatsoever will be given to any 
designs submitted by any foreign manufacturer. 

All flight tests shall be made with only one design of pro- 
peller; that is, the Government will not use a high speed 
propeller for speed courses and a climbing propeller for climb 
and ceiling. 

The Government reserves the right to accept any or all 
bids within six months of the date of their opening, and to 
reject any or all bids at any time. 
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Is the Magnus Effect Applicable to Aircraft? 


By ALEXANER KLEMIN 


Associate Professor of Aeronautics, New York University 


Recent newspaper accounts of Anton Flettner’s Rotor or 
Snilless Ship have given rise to much speculation as to 
whether the principle on which this invention is based has an 
application in aeronautics. The principle is not new— 
Flettner’s genius lies in its practical application. 


The Magnus Effect 


'n 1852, Magnus, Professor of Physics at Berlin University, 
wes asked by a Prussian Artillery Commission to investigate 
the eauses of deviation produced in the path of rotating cylin- 
drical projectiles when acted upon by a wind blowing across 
their path. Magnus performed two classical experiments, 


deseribed in early text-books of physics. As shown in Fig. 1, 


Where the cross-section of the pipe is small and the velocity 
large, the water in the vertical tube rises only slightly above 
the center line of the pipe. The Frenchman Bernouilli de- 
duced from some such experiment, the following law: Neg- 
lecting friction, the total head in the flowing liquid remains 
constant. The total head is composed of (a) pressure head, 
due to the presence of so many molecules in a given space 
oceupied by the flowing liquid (b) kinetic energy head, due 
to the velocity of the liquid. The sum of the two remaining 
a constant, where velocity or kinetic energy head is large the 
pressure must be small, and vice-versa. 

The connection between this law and the Flettner rotor is 
at once apparent. 




















Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fi9. 6. 

le placed a hand rotated cylinder in the path of a stream ot 
air from a small blower. Two light, pivoted flags showed 
deviation; one swung toward the cylinder, one away from it, 
indicating a region of pressure on one side, a region of suc- 
tion on the other side of the cylinder. In his second classical 
experiment, he suspended the rotating cylinder pendulum 
fashion; the cylinder, when set in rotation, swung in a di- 
rection perpendicular to the line of the air stream issuing 
trom the blower. 

The same effect is present in a spinning golf-ball. Quoting 
from the letter of a correspondent to Flight: “If one desires 
to make the ball strike the ground almost vertically so as not 
to roll unduly, one slices it underneath, and the result is 
somewhat as shown in the diagram.” (Fig. 2.) The pitcher 
of a baseball makes use of the same effect in spinning the 
ball as it leaves his hand. The wind produced by the forward 
motion of the ball reacts on the spinning ball and pushes it 
in or out, up or down depending on the axis and direction of 
the spin. 


Explainable by Bernouilli’s Equation 


The effect is easily explainable by Bernouilli’s principle. In 
the diagram of Fig. 3 is shown a very simple experiment 
which every student of physics or hydraulics has performed 
at some point in his career. Water issues from an orifice at 
the bottom of a tank and passes into a pipe having a different 
cross-section along its length. Along this pipe are placed 
vertical tubes open to the atmosphere. Where the cross-section 
of the pipe is large and the velocity small, the water in the 
vertical tubes rises almost to the level of the water in the tank. 
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In Fig. 4 is shown the theoretical flow of a fluid round a 
cylinder. We say theoretical, because this flow, deduced math- 
ematically, is based on the assumption of-a perfect fluid 
having no viscosity. 

In Fig. 5 is shown the flow round a eylinder which is in 
still air or water, but which is itself revolving. The wall of 
the cylinder acts by friction, as if it had a multitude of tiny 
projecting paddles, and sets the air in rotation in concentric 
circles. 

Now suppose the two effects superimposed; let the cylinder 
be in a eurrent of air and be revolving at the same time, 
as shown in Fig. 6. Evidently the air above the cylinder will 


* now flow faster, the air below the cylinder slower. The resul- 


tant flow—still on the basis of a perfect fluid—is as shown 
in this diagram, with no velocity at all at some points. But 
Bernouilli tells us that the pressure will be less where the 
velocity is the greater. Hence above the cylinder we must 
have a region of suction, below a region of pressure. An 
upward force must be exerted on the cylinder, and we have 
arrived at a rough working explanation of the Magnus effect. 


Modern Aerodynamics and the Magnus Effect 


It is a most extraordinary thing that the entire theory of 
modern aerodynamics is tied up with the Magnus effect. The 
theory of aerodynamic lift, as first postulated by Lanchester— 
and not the Germans, who knew however to recognize scien- 
tific thought when they saw it—is based on the conception of 
circulatory flow. 

In any wing section working in a current of air the lift 
is thought to be produced by the superposition of a circulatory 
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flow round the surface of the wing on the translational flow 
of the air, and the production of a resultant flow which is 
faster above the wing than below it, so that we have suction 
on the upper surface of the wing, and pressure below it. 
The lift of a rotating cylinder may be greater than the lift 
of a wing in the same velocity of air, because the deviation of 
the stream is much greater, but the underlying phenomenon 
is much the same. So much so that the author of this article, 
in common no doubt with other students of aerodynamics, had 
long thought the study of rotating cylinders in the wind of 
an air tunnel as one of the most profitable avenues of ap- 
proach to the study of the circulatory theory of lift. We 
are fortunate indeed that Flettner working on the possibility 
of a sailless ship and the N.A.C.A. presumably working on 
the theoretical aspects of the subject have alrerdy given us 
some results of value on the subject. 


Aerodynamics of Rotating Cylinders 


The Kutta-Joukowski formula for wing lift is:— 
L = eVIT, 
where o is the density of the medium, / the length of the wing, 
V the velocity of the wind and [I the circulation. At a suffi- 
cient distance from the wing the circulation is equal to 2xRV’, 
where V’ is the circulatory velocity and R the radius of the 
cirele with the wing as the center. 

It is clear that this formula applies with even more legiti- 
macy to the case of a revolving cylinder. Common sense 
alone would tell us that the lift would be proportional to the 
velocity of the air stream multiplied by the peripheral ve- 
locity. It might even be imagined that the lift of a revolving 
cylinder could be immediately calculated, assuming the circu- 
lation at the surface of the cylinder to be equal to the product 
of its cireumference and the circumferential velocity. The 
circulation is less than this, however, owing to “slip” at the 
surface. Also the flow around the cylinder when not revolv- 
ing is not exactly like that indicated in Fig. 4, since in an 
imperfect fluid there is turbulence behind the cylinder. There- 
fore, when the cylinder is set in rotation we cannot expect the 
theoretical flow of Fig. 6. The flow round the non-revolving 
cylinder varies too with the Reynolds’ number of the cylinder. 

It should be pointed out that in the theoretical treatment of 
the combined flow for a cylinder or wing of infinite length 
a lift but no drag would be deduced. In an imperfect fluid 
there would be a drag set up owing to the turbulence in rear 
of the cylinder. And also for a cylinder of finite length there 
would be an induced drag due to the effect of the vortices set 
up toward the ends of a finite cylinder, where the circulation 
must be converted into vortices having a core at right angles 
to the central axis of the cylinder—just as in the case of a 
wing. 


The N.A.C.A. Experiments 


The experiments of the N.A.C.A. having been made with 
a evlinder of one diameter only, results are plotted on a basis 
of V'/V =r. The tests were conducted with (a) a revolving 
cylinder (b) a revolving cylinder with a strut fairing (ec) a 
body in the form of a cross as shown in Fig. 7. The coeftici- 
ents of lift and drag were computed on the basis of the 
following formulae: 





D 
Ca ——— 
qS 
CWF 
Cew — 
qs 
V! 
r= 
V 
where q = dynamic pressure, = pV’, 
S = the projected area of the cylinder = length * 
- diameter, 


D = drag foree, 
CWF = the cross wind or lift force, 
V* = the peripheral speed of the cylinder, 
_ V = the airspeed. 
_This is in the “German” absolute system of units. In En- 
gineer’s units, the equations would be 
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D 
k= 
AV’ 
CWF 
ky = 
AV’ 


The set-up in the wind tunnel was a very simple one. To 
avoid the introduction of the effect of end vortices the cylin- 
ders were made of infinite length by the simple expedient of 
making them run right across the wind tunnel. 


The general results are summarized as follows: 


1. The air forces obtainable by superposition of a cir- 
culatory flow upon the one arising from the translation of 
a doubly symmetric body are several times greater than 
have ever been observed on any unsymmetrie body. 

2. Lift inereases with circulation, although the law 
connecting the variables is not definitely established or 
its limits of application known. 

3. The rate of increase of lift with rate of revolution 
seems practically independent of the shape of the rotating 
body, provided it is symmetrical about both axes in its 
plane of rotation, except at very low speeds. 

4. The drag of a blunt body in rectilinear flow may be 
considerably reduced by the addition of a circulatory flow. 


The Most Important Results 


The most important specific results obtained were as follows: 


For the circular cylinder, with r.p.m. of 3600, at a speed 
V of 7 mi./see. or 24 ft./see. a radius for the cylinder of 
4.05 in. and r = 3.06, a lift coefficient of 8.25 in German 
units or 0.0204 in Engineers units was obtained. This is 
enormous compared with the max. ky = 0.003 of a medium 
thick wing. And the curve of ky plotted against r seems to 
inerease indefinitely. At r = 2.5, an L/D ratio of 7.8 -was 
obtained, the best L/D secured in these experiments. 

For the second arrangement tested, owing to losses through 
the gap of the strut fairing, lesser values of lift were obtained, 
a greater power was required to rotate the cylinder, and the 
maximum L/D was only 5.5. Complete closing up of the 
gap might improve results, however. 

The third arrangement was naturally less satisfactory and 
the results are mainly of academic interest. 


Considerations of space will not permit us to discuss the 
results published in fragmentary form in the German technical 
press. Apparently Flettner was not interested in L/D values, 
since his experiments were mainly directed to developing the 
sailless ship. The values of lift coefficients obtained were 
much smaller and cylinders of finite length were employed. 
Values of 3 for the L/D are spoken of in the German press. 
It is interesting to see, however, that the top of Flettner’s 
masts carry a curious projection. This was not for ornament 
but to minimize the effects of end vortices, an expedient which 
may have its value also in ordinary wings. 


Possible Application to Aircraft 


4 
A simple ealeulation will serve to fixer les idées. Suppose 
a eylinder in rotation is required to sustain a machine weigh- 


‘ ing 2000 lb. Assume the forward speed of the machine to 


be 75 mi./hr. Fix r at 2.5, at which the maximum L/D equal 
to 7.8 of the rotating cylinder of infinite length was obtained. 
If the r.p.m. of the cylinder is taken at 5000; the diameter 
of the cylinder must be 1.04 ft. The coefficient of lift at 
r == 2.5 is 6.3 in German absolute units, or 0.0161 in En- 
gineer’s units. The projected area per foot length of cylinder 
is 1.04 sq. ft., and the lift per foot run becomes 1.04 X 0.0161 
< 109° = 200 Ib. Dividing 2000 by 200 Ib., the length of 
the evlinder must be 10 ft. The power required to rotate the 
eylinder will be of the order of 2 hp. or thereabouts. 

But we cannot apply the L/D of 7.8. A correction must be 
made for aspect ratio. Assuming that the formula for aspect 
ratio correction obtains for a rotating cylinder as it does for 
a wing: 
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we have, correcting the induced drag from infinite length, 
6.3 (6.3)? (6.3)? 
Ca = 





7.8 (9.2) m(a) 
The total drag coefficient becomes 2.28 and the L/D becomes 
6.3 
= 2.76. The drag horsepower for the sustaining cylin- 





29 


2000 X 75 


2.76 X 375 


power for the sustaining structure is therefore 147. In other 
words, for non-infinite cylinders the supporting structure be- 
comes very inefficient. 

The fact is that- whenever it is attempted to carry a great 
litt for a given span of wing or cylinder the induced drag 
becomes very large. Suppose for example that the lift of a 
wing of given length and aspect ratio is doubled by increasing 
the camber. The induced drag given by the formula is mul- 
tiplied by four. Hence the ratio of induced drag to lift is 
double what it was before. A similar result would be deduced 
by considering an energy equation. When the lift for a given 
length of wing is inereased, the downwash must be greater, 
aiid the kinetie energy stored in the vortex system will increase 
more rapidly than the upward impulse imparted to the wing. 
The “I. Lieferung of the Gottingen Ergebnisse” brings this 
ut foreibly. 


der becomes therefore == 145, and the total horse- 


( 


Aspect Ratio is Important 


In revolving cylinders, therefore, the effect of aspect ratio 
will be very important. To reach anything like good L/D 
it will be necessary to make the cylinder of very great length. 
This will involve a very small cylinder revolving-at an enor- 
mous speed—probably beyond the region of practicability. 
Another method of approach would be to guard against end 
effects by some sort of “wail” at the end, just like the top 
projection or cover on the masts of Flettner’s rotor ship. 
Whether this is efficacious or not is a moot question. Some 
such end guard has been tested with improvement in efficiency 
for wings. 

On the basis of present aerodynamic data, therefore, the 
employment of a rotating cylinder in lieu of a wing does not 
seem very promising. Of course the subject has only been 
studied in very preliminary fashion so far. Instinct would 
seem to tell us also that better efficiency would be obtained 
by the gentle effect of a beautifully streamlined wing, than 
by violent action on the air present in rotating cylinders. 

On the other hand, the conception of a heavily lifting re- 
volving eylinder as a sustaining surface offers the interesting 
possibility that dimensions of the craft would be very much 
reduced. The structural weight would ge down accordingly 
and so would the parasite resistance, while the useful load 
would consequently increase for a given structural weight. 
Since there would be no center of pressure motion to speak 
of, the eraft could be made very short-coupled. 

The difficult problem is therefore to see whether enough 
aerodynamic improvement could be attained, which with these 
compensating advantages could give us something approaching 
the airplane in efficiency. 


Stalling Would be Impossible 


In the practical embodiment of a rotor aircraft some sort 
of auxiliary device would have to be carried to drive the re- 
volving eylinder—either an auxiliary electric motor, or a 
windmill geared to the cylinders. Lateral control could be 
readily obtained by a modification of the usual type of ailer- 
ons, or by providing a braking device for either side of the 
cylinder, divided into two parts. Rudder and elevator con- 
trols could remain much as they are on present-day machines, 
but would be of much smaller dimensions. There would never 
be any question of stalling such a machine or of losing 
lateral control at low speeds, since flight would be possible 
at one angle of incidence to the thrust line and changes in 
tlying speed could readily be obtained by changing the r.p.m. 
of the cylinder. 

Mechanical difficulties would however arise in substituting 
for the solid reliable structure of our wings a rotor turning 
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in its bearings at very high speed. For a high speed aircraft 
the peripheral velocity of the small cylinders would have to 
be enormous, and this would certainly introduce serious me- 
chanical difficulties. On the other hand, if the cylinders were 
made long enough to attain an efficiency approaching that 
of an infinite cylinder, the advantage of little bracing and 
small overall dimensions would disappear. 

It can be seen that while the application of the Magnus 
effect to aircraft is worth thinking of, it bristles with difficul- 
ties both aerodynamical and mechanical. 





New French Aircraft 


A report recently read before the French Chamber of 
Deputies by the chairman of the Finance Commission gave a 
complete list of the experimental aircraft now being under 
development in France to definite orders of the Air Depart- 
ment. The list is as follows: 

Dewoitine—Two bombers and one transport plane. 
bombers passed the static tests. 

Hanriot—One twin-engined military biplane and two type. 
HD29 planes, the latter with large wing area and no motor. 
Purpose not stated. 

Vinot-Deguingahd—One single seater pursuit plane. 

Descamps—One two seater night observation plane. 

Schneider—Two twin-engined multiseater planes and two 
torpedo planes. The multiseater have passed the static tests 
and will shortly be test flown. 

Tampier—One military “automobile-plane,’ one folding 
wing plane, one twin-engined plane. 

De Marecay—One two-seater night observation plane. 

Chantiers de Saint-Nazaire (Penhoét)—One multimotored 
1850 hp. seagoing commercial flying boat. This firm is en- 
gaged in shipbuilding. 

Buscaylet & De Monge—Two three-engined 1500 hp. trans- 
port planes and‘ one military plane. 

Louis Bréguet—One wmuti-engined Leviathan transport 
plane;’one type 19T mail plane, two type 24 single seater 
pursuit planes and two type 25 two-seater pursuit (combat) 
planes. 

Latham—One type HR5 high sea flying boat. 

S.E.C.M.—Two single engined bombers. 

Romano—One 150 hp. flying boat, for hull tests. 

Bernard-Ferbois—Two Bernard planes. 

Wibault—Two two-seater pursuit planes. 

Marcel Besson—One type 26 flying boat for fleet aviation 
purposes. 

Salmson—Two two-seater fighters with 500 hp. Salmson 
engine and one marine pursuit plane, with same engine. 

Levasseur—One marine combat plane with 450 hp. Hispano 
engine. 

Blériot-Aéronautique—Two multi-seater monoplanes and one 
marine combat plane with 180 hp. Hispano engines. One of 
the multi-seater monoplanes is now under-going trials. 

Villiers— One marine combat plane with 450 hp. Hispano 
engine. 

Nieuport-Astra—One marine combat plane, type 43, with 
450 hp. Hispano engine. 

C.A.M.S.—Two marine gun spotting seaplanes, one with 
450 hp. Hispano engine and the other with Lorraine engine. 

Société de Télémécanique—One pilotless (radio controled) 
airplane. 

Pescara—Three helicopters. 


The 





The 1925 Gordon Bennett Cup 


It is reported that the Aero Club of Belgium has definitely 
decided to hold this year an international balloon contest for 
a trophy which will be competed on the lines of the Gordon 
Bennett Cup. It is not yet known whether the club will place 
the original cup into competition under new regulations or 
whether a new cup will be offered. 

This year’s race will start from Solboch, near Brussels, on 
June 7. 











The Caspar C17 Two-Seater Light Plane 


New German Low Powered Airplane Allows for Soaring Effect 


A two-seater light plane which embodies some unusual 
features was recently produced by the Caspar-Werke of 
Travemiinde, Germany. The C17, as this two-seater mono- 
plane is called, was designed by the chief engineer of the 
Caspar firm, Ernest von Loessl, who has had considerable ex- 


perience with gliders and soaring flight. 


The requirements which the designer set out to. meet were 


that the machine should have as nearly as possible the mini- 


mum amount of engine power so as to follow in this respect 


the experience gained with one-place light planes. The fuel 
consumption was to be kept low so that the cost of gasoline 
should not work out at any more, proportionately, for the 
two-seater than for the singfe-seater. In spite of this the 
machine was to have a performance and maneuverability suit- 
able for school work, sport flying, and touring. In spite of 
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Outline drawings of the Caspar C/7 (20 hp. A.B.C. 
Scorpion) light plane 





these somewhat difficult requirements the construction to be 
adopted was to be such as to make for cheapness, as it was 
considered that otherwise the whole object of the machine 
would be defeated. 

The requirements briefly set out above influenced the de- 
signer in planning his machine, and the decision to make it 
a low-wing monoplane of high aspect ratio was, of course, the 
result of a desire for high aerodynamic efficiency. This was 
essential in order to give the machine, without any undue in- 
crease in engine power, a power reserve comparable with that 
found desirable in commercial aircraft. Constructional details 
were planned so as to give low production cost, not by build- 
ing the machine of inferior and cheaper materials, but by 
simplifying as far as possible the constructional work, re- 
ducing the number of parts to a minimum and standardizing 
certain sizes of members for use throughout the machine. 


Allowing for Soaring Effect 


As the accompanying illustrations show, the Caspar C17 low- 
wing monoplane is of rather typical German lines, i.e. the 
high aspect ratio, large span wing, and very short fuselage are 
features which one has come to associate with airplanes of 
German origin. To make the machine as easy as possible to 
fly, the designer adopted a novel principle of wing attachment 
by which, under the action of gusts, the wings can adapt them- 
selves to some extent to the new conditions without upsetting 
the balance of the machine. A glider designed by Herr von 
Loess! incorporating this feature was flown in the Rhén by 
Herr Meyer in 1922, the flexibly-mounted wings being in- 
tended to take advantage of the so-called “Knoller-Betz 
Effect.” In the Caspar C17, however, the designer has gone 
« step farther, and has so interconnected the elevator and the 
wing that the two move in unison, maintaining the trim of 
the machine under all conditions, and retaining the controlla- 
bility. These considerations and a desire to make the machine 
as little prone to spinning as possible are the main reasons 
for the short fuselage. The wing section also was chosen 


with a view to helping in this direction, that employed being 
the Gottingen No. 348. 


Constructionl Details 


Constructionally the Caspar C17 is of interest mainly on 
account of the principle employed of building up the machine 
as a series of complete units which, when finished, are at- 
tached to a central framework of steel tubes, which forms the 
backbone of the machine and serves as a central point of 
attachment for fuselage, wings, engine unit, undercarriage 
and the weight of pilot and passenger. 

The fuselage is of rectangular section, and consists of a 
framework of stringers with planking of three-ply wood. All 
stringers are of the same triangular section as used in the 
wing, and the fuselage struts, which are arranged to form a 
triangulated structure, are of the same section. At the stern 
the fuselage proper terminates in a rectangular frame, to 
which the elevator and rudder are hinged, and which carries 
the tail skid. The streamline is maintained by a duralumin 
pyramid bolted to the stermr frame, the elevator being divided 
to clear it. There is no fixed tail plane, nor any vertical 
fin in front of the rudder, which latter is mounted above thie 
fuselage. 

The wing has two box-section spars, placed relatively close 
together, and the total number of ribs, as well as the number 
of different ribs, has been kept as small as possible for the sake 
of cheapness. Thus the rib spacing is 2 ft. 7 in. to 3 ft. 3 in. 
and there are but three different sizes of ribs. The space 
between the two main spars is braced by tubes running from 
the lower edge of the front spar to the top edge of the rear 
spar, while another series of tubes run from about the neutral 
axis of the rear spar to the trailing edge. The wing covering 
is in the form of three-ply attached to the widely-spaced ribs. 
Stringers running parallel with the spars stiffen the covering 
against local buckling. 

Reference has already been made to the springings of the 
wings. One of our illustrations shows the springs on the 
inner ends of the wing spars. The wings pivot around a 
point just aft of the front spar. The long bolt, with wedge- 














Wide World Photo 


Caspar C/7 two-place light plane, equipped with a 20 hp. 
A.B.C. Scorpion engine 


shaped nuts at top and bottom for engaging with the slotted 
steel plates, is a feature of all Caspar machines, and is em- 
ployed for making a quickly-detachable joint where a wing 
is built in several sections. 

Herr Meyer states that during the test flights which he 
carried out the sprung wings were found to render the machine 
particularly insensible to gusts, steady flight being maintained 
even on a very “bumpy” day. Whether the other object of 
this wing arrangement, i. e. to take advantage of wind pulsa- 
tion and to gain extra lift therefrom, was attained is not 
stated. 


Power Plant and Performance 


The A.B.C. Seorpion engine is mounted on a metal frame 
work and drives a Bork airserew of 3 ft. 11 in. diameter. 
The amount of fuel carried is sufficient for 2 to 2% hr. It 
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js stated that the engine has a power output of 30 hp. at 
4,200 r.p.m., and during test flights it was found that the 
machine would fly v:ithout losing height with the engine 
throttled down to 2,200 r. p-m., corresponding to approximate- 
ly 16 hp. 

The empty weight of the machine is 320 lb. and the total 
loaded weight (with a useful load of 395 lb.) is 715 lb., which 
is extraordinarily good and compares favorably with the 
lightest (the Hawker) machines in the Lympne competitions. 
No speed tests over a measured course have been carried out, 
put, according to the air-speed indicator, the speed in hori- 
zontal flight was between 69 to 75 mi./hr., with the engine 
running at 3,200 to 3,300 r.p.m. During climb at 3,000 to 
3,100 r.p.m. the airspeed indicator showed 62 to 65 mi./hr. 
An altitude of 985 ft. was reached in about 2 min., and the 
machine climbed to 3,280 ft. in 12 min. 

On starting for the first test flight, Herr Meyer states that 
the machine got off in 67 yd. against a wind of 4 to 5 m./sec., 
and on a second attempt this distance was reduced to 45 yd. 
The first time the machine was flown with a passenger (Herr 
von Loessl) on board it had to take off in a cross wind, and 
the run required was then less than 260 ft. On another 
occasion, and piloted by another pilot, the C17, again carry- 
ing a passenger, reached an altitude of 4,750 ft., but could be 
taken no higher on account of clouds. The estimated ceiling 
is 11,500 ft. The landing speed is 31 to 34% mi./hr. 
Assuming a maximum power of 30 b.hp., the power loading 
o: the Caspar C17 is 23.85 lb./b.hp., while the wing loading is 
414 Ib./sq. ft. - 





The Savoia Torpedo Flying Boat 


The Societa Idrovolanti Alta Italia, more commonly known 
as the Savoia, has a large and varied building program on 
hand. It ineludes a pursuit ship for land use and another 
for water use, a flying boat for long distance scouting and a 
torpedo plane. The naval pursuit ship and the scouting plane 
are derived from the Savoia racing boat which won the 1922 
Schneider Cup Race, and therefore does not require special 
comment. 

The Savoia torpedo plane, however, differs entirely from the 
other planes built by the Savoia firm and somewhat resembles 
the torpedo plane which was built by the Curtiss Co. in 1922. 
The Savoia 55 has two 300 hp. Fiat motors, carries a useful 
load of 3,916 Ib., has a radius of action of 5 hr. and a ceiling 
of 10,000 ft. 


Wing Structure 


The S55, as the torpedo plane is designated, is a thick wing 
cantilever monoplane with a span of 78 ft. 9 in. The wing is 
built in three parts. The central part is 19 ft. 4 in. wide and 
connects the two pontoons. This central section is 16 ft. 5 in. 
in chord. The vanels which project from either side are built 
into this central section. 

The wings are trapezoidal in plan. The chord at the wing 
tips is 9 ft. 9 in, The wings are set at a considerable dihedral 
and as the floats are yery far apart, no wing tip floats are 
necessary. The thickness of the wings at the central section is 
3 ft., but at the tip it decreases to 8 in. The ailerons are 
unbalanced. 


Tail Surfaces 


The horizontal stabilizer has an area of 97 sq. ft.; elevator 
has a span of 26 ft. 3 in. and is balanced. There are three 
balanced rudders and the vertical fins are triangular in shape. 

The tail structure is of the outrigger type and consists of 
two spars with cross bracing. The upper beams of the out- 
riggers are fixed to the upper side of the wings near the rear 
spars, while the lower beams come up from the lower rear ex- 
tremeties of the floats. The upper and lower beams are con- 
nected at this point as well as at the front of the horizontal 
stabilizer by vertical struts. 


The Pontoons 


The pontoons or, more exactly, the double boat hull is built 
up so as to connect up solidly with the wing structure. The 
centers of the pontoons are 13 ft. apart, giving plenty of room 
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between for the mounting and launching of the torpedo. They 
have a single step are 5 ft. 3 in. wide and 30 ft. 6 in. long. 
The pilot sits at the front of the left hand hull and the wireless 
operator at the front of the right hand hull. To the rear of 
the wings are two machine gun rings. 

The armament of the Savoia S55 consists of three machine 
guns mounted on gun rings. Besides these it can carry a 









































Outline drawings of the Savoia torpedo flying boat 


1760 lb. torpedo. The latter is fixed in the center of the plane 
and is half enclosed by a recess in the center of the wing. 


Power Plant 
The ship is fitted with two 300 hp. Fiat motors which are 
placed in tandem. They are carried on a M shaped bracing 
above the wing, and are set in a streamlined cowling. Cooling 
is obtained by a honeycomb radiator placed at the nose of this 
structure. The propellers have a diameter of 9 ft. 2 in. 


SRECIFICATIONS OF THE SAVOIA S55 SEAPLANE 
Two 300 hp. Fiat Engines 


EE er errr 78 ft. 7 in. . - £2 ewes 1,056. 


pan 
Total length ..........- 52 ft. 6 in Weight loaded ...... 9,790 Ib. 
MEE, Siete dkncioces 15 ft. 5in Wing loading ...... 9,34 Ib. /sq. ft. 
Maximum chord ...... 16 ft. 5 in Power loading ...... 16 Ib. /hp. 
Minimum chord ....... 9 ft. 10 in Safety factor ...... 7 
Span of elevator ..... 24 ft. 3 in. Maximum speed ....111 mi. /hr. 
. +iktnteseteeeesa 1,004 sq. ft. Minimum, speed ....50 mi. /hr. 
Weight empty ........ 6,094 Ib. -Climb in 6 min. ....3,280 ft. 
Weight of torpedo ....1,760 Ib. Climb in 18 min. . : .6,560 ft. 
Weight of pilot and Climb in 40 min. .. .9,840 ft. 

CY t4tseb ced daoas 1,100 Ib. Cruising radius ..... 5 hr. 





Walter Hinton in the Jungle 


According to a message received by the New York World 
on Jan. 15, last, from the radio operator of the Alexander 
Hamilton Rice expedition in Brazil, Walter Hinton and Capt. 
A. W. Stevens were long overdue from a reconnaissance flight 
to the Parima range, in hostile Amazon jungle territory. The 
two men left the Boa Vista base of the expedition on Jan. 5 
in a Seagull flying boat which had been equipped with a new 
engine on Dec. 20. Hinton was the pilot. Captain Stevens, 


cartographer of the expedition, accompanied Hinton because 
the latter’s mechanic, John Wilshusen, was at the time ill 
of jungle fever in a hospital at Manaos. 

A radio received Jan. 18 stated that Hinton and Stevens 
returned to their advance base after having repaired the hull 
of their plane which had been damaged in a forced landing. 








Miraculous Adventure of an Air Mail Pilot 


Paul P. Scott Crashes into Mountain at 8000 ft. and Lives to Tell the Tale 


Having crashed into a mountain over 8000 ft. in the air, 
Air Mail Pilot Paul P. Scott, who left Salt Lake field on the 
afternoon of Dee. 28 in ship 270 with mail for western points, 
feels that it is only through a miracle that he has survived 
to tell his story. 

Despite the hazards to which the round-the-world flyers 
were sometimes subjected, the experience of pilot Scott- as 
related by himself to his superior officers and made public 
by Postmaster General New equals anything of a hazardous 
nature that befell these globe circlers. 

“I left Salt Lake field at 12:42 p.m. on Dee. 28 in ship 
270 with mail for western points,” Pilot Scott reports. “I 
encountered snow and mist, and visibility was very poor as 
far as Silver Zone Pass. The water cleared at Shafter, except- 
ing ground fog banks to the north, west and south. I headed 
south to go around the mountain range when I noticed a 
small hole between the fog bank and the clouds through 
Saddle Pass on the regular course. The lowest part of the 
Saddle is about 300 ft. wide and can be cleared at 7200 ft. 
On each side of the Saddle the altitude of range is about 
8500 ft. 

“No part of the mountain range was visible. I had pro- 
ceeded through the hole, my altimeter registering 7,800 ft. to 
what I thought to be half way through when the hole closed 
up in front. I banked the plane and was turning to come out 
when the fog closed in behind me and visibility was then not 
over twenty feet. No sooner had I leveled the plane off and 
started climbing than I saw I was scraping tops off cedar 
trees. I pulled the throttle and stick back together and 
crashed on the slope of the Saddle about 8,200 ft. 

“When I came’to, my face. was: buried in the snow and 
I was groping for the switches with my right hand, my left 
arm and hand feeling numb and useless. I could not locate 
switches, so I unfastened my belt and dug enough snow to 
pull myself from under, a convenient cedar limb being handy. 

“The plane was completely washed out. My left shoulder 
was out of place and my left arm freezing rapidly. I noticed 
I had cigarettes and matches, but that I had left my gun 





Why the Shenandoah Broke Loose 


“What were the wind forces that tore the airship Shenan- 
doah from her mooring mast at Lakehurst on the night of 
Jan. 16, 1924,” was a question to which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, was asked by the Navy De- 
partment to find an answer. For this purpose an examination 
was made of the mooring spindle with which the nose of the 
ship had been fastened to the mast. This spindle had been 
bent and remained attached to the mast when the airship 
broke away. 

An approximate method of examination and analysis was 
developed, which is applicable to any axially symmetrical 
deformed structure, by which an estimate of these forces can 
be obtained. 

Among the conclusions reached are that the material of 
the spindle was not defective, meeting the specifications for 
yield point, and also that the wind exerted transverse forces 
on the ship, which were probably greater than 13 tons. In 
addition, it was found that the axis of the spindle bent elas- 
tically approximately 0.14 in. out of line for each 10,000 Ib. 
of load applied at the mooring fixture. Permanent defor- 
mation would have commenced at transverse wind loads of 
approximately 10,000 lb. and increased with increasing load. 

These conclusions and the method of analysis are presented 
in Technologie Paper No. 270 of the Bureau of Standards, 
entitled “An Analysis of the Deformation of the Mooring 
Spindle of the Shenandoah”. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The price is 10 cents. 


in Salt Lake. There was a heavy fog with no sun visible 
to get my bearings, and I also noticed I was extremely lucky 
to be able to notice anything at all. 


“T started down the mountain side to what I thought to 
be a general direction of the road through the Saddle. The 
snow was deep and the mountain steep, which made walk- 
ing difficult. I slipped on some shale rock striking my leit 
shoulder and knocked it back into place. I rubbed my let 
arm and hand with snow until it thawed out and felt normal. 
I walked down to the road. The visibility was better at low 
altitude. I walked to the railroad tracks and flagged a 
passenger train. I then sent a wire from Wells, Nevada, the 
first stop.” 

On the morning after the disaster to pilot Scott became 
known, Pilot Barnes with two mechanics flew out to the 
seene of the wreck for the purpose of bringing in the mail. 
Mechanic James L. Farrow, who accompanied Barnes, re- 
ported that the wrecked plane of Scott was found near the 
top of the backbone of the mountain ridge. 


“Such a mass of linen, wire, three-ply and junk it was,” 
he said. “To look at it and think that Scott had lived throug: 
it only to crawl out of a hole too small to get back into 
was hardly believable. For some fifty yards up the moun- 
tain side the ship had cleared a path from forty feet wide 
down to nothing. In one place a tree some sixteen inches 
thick had stood only to_be broken off as a toothpick right at 
the ground. The ship finally wound up by turning sideways 
and started to roll over only to stop with its tail in the top 
of a giant cedar tree some ten feet from the ground upside 
down. 


“Everything from the instrument board forward was out 
of the ship and smashed beyond repair. The motor’ had 
broken loose and followed the fuselage in its path stopping 
with its rear end just under the cockpit edge very close to 
where Scott’s head naturally would be. It also was smashed 
beyond repair. In fact, it is a wonder that Scott is alive to 
tell us about it.” 


British Experiment with Rotors 


Aceording to the New York Times eighteen experiments are 
now in progress at the National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington to investigate the application of the rotor prin- 
ciple to airplanes. The experiments are still in the initial 
stage and it is expected that much wind tunnel research will 
be done before the “Air Tubes” are tried out in full sized 
airplanes. 

The experiments are taking the line of placing the rotors 
horizontally along the faces of the wings under the theory 
that when the rotors are set revolving by the engine they will 
accelerate the flow of wind over their tops and retard it below 
where their spin will be in opposition to the current of air. 
It is expected that thereby the lift of the machine off the 
ground will be considerably increased. 





Balloon Section Reunion 


A committee, of which Col. C. deF. Chandler is chairman, 
and William E. Woodman, secretary, has been formed to ar- 
range for the holding of a dinner and reunion of the Balloon 
Section of the Army, to be held in New York City on 
Saturday, March 21. This will be a gathering of those who 
served in the Balloon Section during the war, and also of 
those now associated with the lighter-than-air units of the 
Regular Army and the Reserve Corps. 

All who are interested are urged to communicate as soon as 
possible with William E. Woodman, Room 905, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City, for further details. 
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February 2, 1925 


Aircraft Observations of Eclipse 


A large number of aircraft, both military and civilian, were 
pressed into service on Saturday, Jan. 24, to assist scientists 
in making observations of the total eclipse of the sun which 
was visible that day in certain parts of the United States. 
Fearing that clouds might prevent a view of the phenomenon, 
astronomers asked for the assistance of the Government Air 
Services to be enabled to photograph the eclipse from aircraft 
flving at a height of several miles above the earth. This was 
reidily granted, whenever possible. 

Col. William N. Hensley, commanding officer of Mitchel 
Field, L. I., sent twenty-five planes, mostly DH4B’s, aloft 
with high power cameras and some of these returned with 
remarkable photographs. Colonel Hensley’s own plane as- 
cended to 16,000 ft. and reported that the flames from the 
sun’s corona all seemed to point toward Jupiter. 

Maj. Davenport Johnson of this post and his observer, Dr. 
W. J. Luyten of Harvard, centered their attention on the 
moon’s shadow bands at the moment of the total eclipse. 
VW ith their plane floating above West Point, they got a couple 
o: excellent photographs of the mysterious shadows. Capt. 
}. W. Fliekinger, in charge of the ground observers of this 
particular phenomenon, also got pictures recording the mad 
gallop of the “jumping rabbits” acress the snows of the 
fiving field. 

Each of the pilots reported on returning to earth that his 
tiermometer had dropped from 18 above zero at the very in- 
stant of totality to 20 below. It was not a gradual drop in 
temperature, each reported; the mercury in each thermometer 

_ dropped like a plummet, the pilots agree, and rose again to 
18 above zero directly totality ceased. The climb upward was 
not as fast as the downward plunge, but it was nevertheless 
faster than temperature climbs on the earth’s surtace. 

Others of the flying expedition brought back excellent pho- 
tographs of the beautiful corona: Several of these were made 
with “Big Bertha,” a replica of a German camera, the largest 
aerial camera in existence, which was taken aloft off Green- 
port, L. L, by Lieut. C. E. Crumrine of Bolling Field, and 
S. M. Burka of the A. S. Engineering Division. 

Dr. David Todd, professor emeritus of astronomy at Am- 
herst College, who was in general charge of operations at 
Mitchel Field displayed great elation after he had consulted 
all the observers and pilots who participated in the ex- 
periments. 

“We will learn much from today’s experiences,’ he said. 
“T cannot now say how much. But it is safe to say that the 
magnificent work of the Army air men in collaboration with 
astronomists will put the science of astronomy a mighty step 
forward.” 

Curtiss Field, Garden City, L. I., sent up five planes. One 
of thése, piloted by M. M. Merrill, and carrying a reporter 
and a photographer of the New York World, climbed to 9,000 
ft. to get a good view of the corona. 

All the pilots reported it so dark at the exact moment of 
totality that it was impossible for them to read their instru- 
ments. It was unquestionably darker in the air than on the 
earth’s’ surface, they contended. 

Some stated that the moon’s shadow, when it touched the 
earth gave off a red-fire like band which marked the exact 
edges of the shadow. 

The U. S. naval airship Los Angeles, commanded by Comdr. 
J. H. Klein, U.S.N., and carrying a party of Navy astrono- 
mers and photographers, made a 1214 hr. flight from her base 
at Lakehurst, N. J., to enable her passengers to make the 
necessary observations. 

Among the passengers of the Los Angeles were Capt. 
Edwin T. Pollock, Superintendent of the U. S. Naval Ob- 
servatory; Prof. George H. Peters, astronomer; Dr. C. C. 
Keiss, of the Bureau .of Standards; Capt. S. B. Littell, of the 
Naval Observatory; Col. C. G. Hall, A.S., official observer 
for the Army; and Watson Davis, of Science Service. Lieut. 
W. L. Richardson, U.S.N.R.F., chief photographer of the 
expedition, worked with A. K. Petersen, chief photographer 
of the Navy. 

The officers of the Los Angeles included Lieut. R. F. Tyler, 

Lieut. Comdr. J. M. Deem, Lieut. Comdr. M. R. Pierce and 

Lieuts. H. V. Wiley and G. W. Settle, radio officer. 
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Altogether there were forty-two men on the Los Angeles 
whose journey remained undecided almost up to the hour of 
easting off. All during Friday night the northwesterly winds 
of from 22 to 23 mi./hr. velocity cut across the entrance to 
the hangar, making it extremely dangerous to attempt to walk 
the ship out. Toward dawn the winds subsided to 11 mi./hr. 

At 3 o’clock in the morning the crew and passengers climbed 
aboard and the ship was walked out by 300 marines and 
sailors. 

When the ship was out a blast of 15 mi./hr. flung her side- 
ways across the field, the marines and sailors dangling help- 
lessly at the rope ends. Commander Klein, acting quickly, 
had the propellers started at once and the ship righted 
herself. 

Commander Klein piloted his ship over Lakewood, Asbury 
Park and thence along the coast line for 30 mi., then swung 
out over the sea and made for his position in the path of the 
moon’s shadow, about 20 mi. off the east end of Long Island. 

The airship followed much the same course in returning. 
Before she landed in front of her hangar, at 5:22 p. m., it 
was necessary to valve out 200,000 cu. ft. of helium gas, 
worth, it was said, about $20,000. 

Scientists who made the flight said the results obtained 
were more than worth it, for all observations were completed 
under ideal conditions. While observers drew pictures of the 
corona, a battery of four astronomical cameras obtained 
eighteen photographs, and two motion picture cameras and a 
spectrograph were in operation. The latter instrument re- 
eorded the spectrum lines of helium and hydrogen which gases 
both occur in the outer layers of the sun. 





Another Long French Flight 


_ Two Blériot 115 commercial planes, fitted with four 180 
Hispano-Suiza engine, started, on Jan. 18, last, from Le 
Bourget airport, near Paris, for Lake Chad, French Central 
Africa. Capt. Pelletier Doisy, hero of the Paris-Shanghai 
flight, and Colonel de Goys, chief of cabinet of M. Laurent 
Eynac, Freneh under secretary for aeronautics, are the pilots 
of one ship, and Colonel Vuillemin and Captain Dagneaux 
fly the other. Each machine also carries two mechanics and 
one spare engine. 

Definite plans for the flight have not been made public, but 
it is stated that if this journey is completed satisfactorily 
one of the ships or possibly both, may push on through Cen- 
tral Africa to Madagascar. An alternative plan is to have 
the machines fly back to Paris, in which case the length of the 
journey would be approximately 8000 mi. The route mapped 
out is by way of Perpignan (France), along the Spanish coast 
to Alicante, from there across the Mediterranean to Oran and 
Colomb-Béchar, (the Southern terminus of the Saharan rail- 
way), thence across the Sahara desert by way of Taurirt, 
Timbuktoo, and Gao to Fort-Lamy (Lake Chad). 

The two planes encountered heavy fog the first day of their 
flight and had to land at Avord, 150 mi. south of Paris. On 


the 25th, both reached Colomb-Béchar. 





World Flight Gets Collier Trophy 


The Collier Trophy Committee meeting at N.A.A. head- 
quarters on Jan. 16, reviewed the claims submitted for the 
1924 Collier Trophy award and after due deliberation awarded 
the Trophy to “the U. S. Army Air Service for having ac- 
complished the first aerial flight around the world.” 

The Committee felt that this flight was “the greatest achieve- 
ment wh aviation in America, the value of which had been 
thoroughly demonstrated during the preceding year.” 

In awarding the Trophy the Committee considered the 
claims submitted and in addition discussed other 1924 achieve- 
ments. Among those receiving favorable consideration were, 
the flight of the Navy Airship Shenandoah from Lakehurst 
to the West coast and return, the excellent performance of 
the U. S. Air Mail Service, the design of the Earth Inductor 
Compass, development of the World Cruisers by Donald 
Douglas, and demonstration of the Stout all metal airplane, 
and the Sikorsky type of twin engine commercial transport. 











AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








Bellefonte or Tyrone, Pa. ? 


Bellefonte, Pa., the well-known midway stopping place on 
the New York-Cleveland section of the transcontinental Air 
Mail route, may be abandoned when the new night flying 
schedule between New York and Chicago goes into effect on 
April 1, next. 

While no official decision has as yet been made in this 
matter, the proposition is under consideration. Tyrone, Pa., 
is strongly in line for the new field, as there are several de- 
sirable sites within 3 mi. of this town which lies 33 mi. south- 
west of Bellefonte. Several reasons seem to favor the choice 
of Tyrone. In the first place, the opening of Hadley- Field, 
between New Brunswick and Metuchen, N. J., has placed the 
eastern terminal of the Air Mail some 20 mi. west of New 
York and some 40 mi. nearer Cleveland, reducing the length 
of the transcontinental route to 2640 mi. Tyrone would fit 
in better in the general shifting of flying stretches between 
main and emergency fields which the change from Garden 
City to Hadley Field involves. Also, being situated further 
south than Bellefonte, Tyrone would be more nearly on the 
night flying course which passes further south than the day 
flying course now used, and which cuts out a great many 
mountain ranges. 

But the most important objection to Bellefonte is that it is 
a small one-way field with very poor approaches. Often the 
Mail pilots, finding it inadvisable to make Bellefonte because 
of fog or strong cross winds, land on Snowshoe Mountain, 
where there is an emergency field, or near the State College 
and wait for the fog to lift. 

It should also be mentioned that Tyrone has one of three 
largest post offices in the state of Pennsylvania; judged by the 
actual business transacted and that as the town is situated on 
the main line of the Pennsylvania R. R.,thereby offering first 
rate transfer facilities east and west. 


‘“‘Wherever there is Air...” 


The world flight proved that “wherever there is air, air- 
planes can go,” Lieuts. John R. Harding and Leigh Wade 
told the House aircraft investigating committee on Jan. 8. 

“Fleets of planes can fly the North Pacific, from the Amer- 
ican mainland to Asia, in forty flying hours,” said Lieutenant 
Wade. “All that is needed is a mother ship at each landing 
station. If the route were laid a little differently from ours 
flights could be made at any time of the year.” There would 
be no obstacles to large fleets making the trip, he added. 

The endurance and reliability of the all-American planes 
used in the world flight were enthusiastically described by the 
two fliers. 

“The Liberty motor stands as the most wonderful engine 
used in quantity in the world,” declared Lieutenant Wade. 

In every country, the fliers related, they were received with 
greatest cordiality and American diplomatic and consular 
representatives all along the route told them they had 
“planted the American flag in the hearts of foreign peoples 
and created lasting international friendships for the United 
States.” 


Credit where Credit is Due 


In the Jan. 12, 1925, issue of Aviation there was published 
in connection with the article “Canadian Government Require- 
ments for Civil Aircraft” an illustration showing a Vickers 
amphibian flying boat over a typical Canadian landscape. 
This very fine photograph was obtained through the courtesy 
of Mr. Saunders, pilot for the Fairchild Aerial Surveys Co. 
of Canada, and the amphibian it represented as well as the 
plane from which the photograph was taken both belonged 
to the Fairchild company. 


Philadelphia News 


Plans for establishing in Philadelphia the largest and most 
modern airport in the country will soon be presented for the 
consideration of Mayor Kendrick, who has announced that he 
is seriously considering such a project and desires to see it 
accomplished in time for the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration in 
1926. 

A statement to that effect was made by officials of the Aero 
Club of Pennsylvania and others interested in the proposa!. 

Several conferences on the subject of a municipal flying 
field have been held by the Mayor and repyesentatives of the 
Aero Club. General Price, of the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
also has conferred with the Mayor on behalf of the aviation 
unit, the 103d Observation Squadron of the 28th Division, 
which will lose planes, a hangar, radio and other apparatus 
recently issued by the Government unless a landing field and 
headquarters from which to operate be established in the near 
future. 

Maj. J. Sidney Owens, commander of the squadron, who is 
taking an active part in the efforts to obtain an airport in 
Philadelphia, said that eight planes given by the Government 
to the National Guard are at the Air Intermediate Depot in 
Fairfield, Ohio, destined for the Quaker City, and cannot be 
obtained until a field is provided. 

On the club’s committee which has charge of the matter of 
finding a site are Hollinshead N. Taylor, chairman of the 
committee and vice president of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, which is also interested in the project; Wallace 
Kellett, president of the club; Harold F. Pitcairn and C. T. 
Ludington, Philadelphia fliers, who have their own fields and 
several planes, and B. C. Dallin. 


Flying in Olean, N. Y. 


How a small community ean do its share in fostering avia- 
tion and thus helping to make America first in the air, is 
strikingly illustrated by the case of Olean, N. Y. Twelve air 
enthusiasts of that town banded themselves together into the 
Olean Aviation Club and each put up $100 with which they 
bought a secondhand plane. The local street car. company 
furnished them the use of a field free of charge. The Club 
has put a large marker on the field and gasoline and oil is 
available to transient fliers. 

A lot of passenger carrying is done on week ends and many 
fliers from nearby fields drop in at Olean. Last fall Major 
Gould of Buffalo, N. Y., and Lieutenant Emery of Bradford, 
Pa., brought their ships there every Sunday and took up 
paying passengers. 4 


Japanese Flight Starts May 1 


The airplane flight from Tokio to Europe which is being 
organized by the Tokio newspaper Asahi now has been ex- 
tended to London via Siberia. 

Two Japanese Breguet biplanes, fitted with 400 hp. 
Lorraine-Dietrich engines, will be used. One pilot will be em- 
ployed by the Asahi. One military pilot, two mechanics and 
one newspaper reporter will be carried by the two machines. 

The Asahi guarantees $150,000 toward defraying the cost 
of the flight. The machines are expected to leave on May 1 
and to reach London on May 16. 


Berliner Helicopter to Go to England 


According to Flight, the Berliner helicopter is to be shipped 
to England in order to compete for the Air Ministry’s £50,- 
000 helicopter prize. It will be piloted by Lieut. Harold R. 
Harris, A.S., of McCook Field. 

The Berliner helicopter made several successful flights be- 
fore official observers of the Air Services, last fall. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 








U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Army Air Orders 


First Lieut. Fred E. Woodward, A. S., Brooks Field, to 
Mitehel Field. 

See. Lieut. Leighton M. Clark, A.S., Brooks Field, trans- 
ferred to Field Art., Fort McIntosh. 

Master Serg. George Commons, A.S., placed on retired list, 
Rolling Field. 

Each of the following officers, A.S., assigned to duty as 
indicated upon completion of foreign service: Capt. Alfred 
I. King, jr., Kelly Field, First Lieut. Joseph A. Wilson, 
MeCook Field, First Lieut. Frederick A. Johnson, Brooks 
Field, First Lieut. William B. Clarke, Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Harry G. Montgomery, A.S., Phillips Field, to 
Chief of A.S. Washington. 

See. Lieut. Hal C. Granberry, A.S. (Inf.), Brooks Field, 
to Third Div., Eighth Corps Area. 

Maj. Roy M. Jones and First Lieut. George Lundberg, A.S., 
frooks Field, to Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. William L. Wheeler, A.S., A.S. Tech. Sch., to 
Com. Officer, Chanute Field. 

Each of following officers, A.S., to Brooks Field, from 
places indicated: Maj. Harold A. Strauss, McCook Field, 
Capt. Edgar P. Sorensen, Cambridge, Capt. Dudley B. 
Howard, ‘Washington, First Lieut. James C. Cluck, Wash- 
ington, First Lieut. Henry G. Woodward, Kelly Field. 

First Lieut. Floyd Newman Shumaker, A.S., promoted to 
grade of captain. 

First Lieut. Auby C. Strickland, A.S., Kelly Field, to Max- 
well Field. 

First Lieut. Wallace G. Smith, A.S., Chanute Field, to 
New York City, sailing via Government transportation April 
23rd for Hawaii Islands. 

First Lieut. Wallace R. Fletcher, A:S., MeCook Field, to 
New York City, sailing via Government transportation April 
23rd for Hawaii Islands. 


A Unique Night Flying Experience 


Lieut. Charles G. Pearcy, Air Service, stationed at Post 
Field, Fort Sill, Okia., had a rather unusual and exciting ex- 
perience one night a few weeks ago when he attempted to fly 
from Norman, Okla., back to Post Field. At eleven o’clock, 
just before he started, he telephoned that he would arrive in 
about forty minutes. The line gang waited on the field until 
about two o’clock in the morning, but he did not show up until 
xbout noon the next day. Here is his account of the flight: 

“The moon was shining brightly when I took off from the 
field at Norman and I was confident that I could make Post 
lield in less than an hour. However about fifteen minutes out 
[ ran into a driving rainstorm with clouds and fog so thick 
that it completely obliterated the moon, becoming quite dark. 

“Having no compass to guide me and unable to see the 
stars nor to distinguish any familiar landmarks, I got off the 
course and after flying an hour and a half knew positively that 
[ was lost. Now and then I passed over a small group of 
lights which I knew were small towns, but I had no idea what- 
ever of my location. 

“After flying two and a half hours, knowing nothing would 
he gained by flying aimlessly until my supply of gasoline was 
exhausted, I decided to trust to luck and the Grace of God 
and try to make a landing. Idling the motor I nosed down 
and turned on the spotlights with which my plane was 
equipped, flying along a few feet above the ground until I 
came to a comparatively level place of large enough dimen- 
sions that I believed I could get the ship down. Circling 
hack over the same course three times to make sure of the 
lay of the ground I settled down. Luck was with me and I 


made a perfect landing in what proved to be an alfalfa patch. 
There I waited for daylight. 

“When it was light enough to see I discovered that I had 
landed between two straw stacks so close together that. there 
was just room for the plane to squeeze through. I doubt 
very much if I could have done it in broad daylight.” 


Appointments in Regular Army 


The War Department announces that a final examination 
of applicants for appointment as second lieutenants in the 
Regular Army will be held in the United States, Philippine, 
Hawaiian and Panama Canal Departments and with the U. S. 
Army Forces in China, from June 15 to 20, 1925, inclusive. 

This examination will be open to all classes of eligibles to 
fill vacancies accruing to June 30, 1925, as shall remain in 
the combatant branches (Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Coast Artillery Air Service, Corps of Engineers and Signal 
Corps) after the appointment of the next graduating class of 
the United States Military Academy, but will not include 
candidates from the Philippine Scouts. The present estimate 
is approximately 40 vacancies. 

Information relative to the scope and details of exami- 
nation is contained in Army Regulations 605-5, and copies 
thereof may be obtained at any military post or station. Ap- 
plication to take the examination may be submitted at any 
military post or station, or at the headquarters of the corps 
area or department in which the candidate resides. 


Crash Tests at Wilbur Wright Field 


A series.of interesting “crash tests” have recently been 
conducted at Wilbur Wright Field by the A. S. Engineering 
Division for the purpose of studying the origin of fires after 
airplane wrecks. An old racer, a training plane and an 
obsolete pursuit ship were used in these tests which con- 
sisted in letting the machines, stripped of their wings but with 
the motor running open, run down an inclined track at the 
end of which there was a strong concrete wall. Slow motion 
cameras recorded the crash and the films will be used to de- 
velop protective measures against fires and explosions in 
plane crashes. Obstructions at the base of the track caused 
the planes to leap and dive straight into the wall. 

Although one of the ships so tested earried 100 gal. of 
gasoline, no fire broke out in any of the tests. 
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Photo International 


The “‘crash track” at Wilbur Wright Field, with an obsolete 
plane about to be tested 
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NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carrying, and 


Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








CALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
0. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 
Ideal fying weather all Seasons. Very best. of planes and instruc- 
tors. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction. 
A few recommended students will be given employment in our 
shops, while learning to fly. 








OALIFORNIA 





NEW YORE 


CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Air fleet of thirty machines. 

Big reduction in rates for fying instruction. Write forinformatien. 














NEW YORE 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
: FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster—I 
ES Gass See Winter Station Jan. 1-May 1 Palm poe — 
SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO Cartics Metropolitan Airplene Co... lee. 
_ 
ILLINOIS OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 


HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. S. 


Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 


Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 
Rides STOW AVIATION FIELD —Hangars 
ee - Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 


Car line, 6 mi. northeast 
Photography + 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 














ILLINOIS PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Il. Write for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 





OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








ILLINOIS FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Flying instructions by the hour. Ex Air Mail Pilots as in- 
structors. All size ships and motors. Ali year flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, Maywood, Illinois 
Telephone Maywood 1963 (Suburb of Chicago) 








PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 








ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best felds in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CAN YOU FLY 


If you can’t and want to learn, write us. We —_—- a ps a 
tunity for you which you can’t afford to pass up. 

GREAT LAKES AIRWAYS INC. ERIE. "PENNA; 
Complete Aero Service:—Parta and supplies of all kinds. Get 





our prices first—24 hour service. 








KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 
Single and 2 Seater 
LIGHT PLANES 


Parts, Instruction, Blueprints $a-$5, Propellors $10. 
Oircular Free LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 


OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bidg. 8 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 








: MICHIGAN BUJRNS--FLYERS 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 








Get started now in this promising and fascinating new industry. 
814 East Mein Street LANSING, MICH. 
MISSOURI 


NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying in- 
structions, by hour or by complete course, primary, cross country, 
advance training, solo. New ships and new motors. Instructors 
who take an interest in you. No deposit required on solo flight. 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 








MISSOURI 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 











PENNSYLVANIA 
PITCAIRN AVIATION FLYING 


LAND TITLE BYUILOING PHILADELPHIA INSTRUCTIONS 
FLYING FIELO AT BRYN ATHYN PENNSYLVANIA SHORT FLIGHTS 











TEXAS roundFlying 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR “SCHOOL 
es ~ instruction in flying and mechanies 
Free sleeping quarters at Airdrome 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HAN- 
GARS, OX5s, Hissos, Liberties, ‘Jennies, Canucks, Standards 

Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, best values 
Office 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 

















U.S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


(Continued) 














NBS1 Fitted with Dual Controls 

The Engineering Department at Phillips Field, Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Md., recently completed work on fitting an 
NBS1 with dual controls. This will now make it easier for 
all those concerned with long bombing and high altitude trips 
because it will now be possible to have an alternate pilot where 
formerly one pilot had to fly the complete trip. 


Commended for Heroic Conduct 

The Secretary of War has commended Pvte. Paul Adams, 
8th Inf., then 22d Observation Squadron, A.§. for heroic 
conduct in rescuing a woman from drowning in Little River, 
near Ft. Bragg, N. C. April 13, 1924. 
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everything in rubber for aeroplanes 
‘eroplanes and Balloons of every type and size 


UBBER is as essential in the 
construction of most types 
of aircraft as metal, wood, or 
fabric. 
It is significant that no substitute 
for rubber is sought. The efhf- 
cient dependability of Goodyear 
rubber satisfies designers, build- 
ers, and pilots. 
Rather, new opportunities for 


Goodyear’s experience, skill, and 
manufacturing facilities are con- 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., ‘Inc, 


tinually presented by airmen. To 
execute these suggestions, and to 
originate others, Goodyear main- 
tains a capable, skilled corps of 
aeronautical engineers. 


The service of these men has a 
single purpose: to assist the 
progress of aviation. Behind them 
is the entire experience of a great 
organization that knows how 
to compound rubber for every 
purpose. | 


Goodyear Means Good Wear - 


The GOODYEAR-ZEPPELIN CORPORATION, a subsidiary of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, holds the U. 8S. patent 
and manufacturing rights of Luftschiffbau-Zeppelin, and is ready 
to build Zeppelin airships of advanced type for any requirement 


of commercial service or national defense. 
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Publisher’s News Letter 


It is time that the Air Services of the Govern- 
ment should have permanent buildings to house the 
officers and men. The conditions at the flying 
fields of the Army, Navy and the Air Mail 
are little short of scandalous. They are without any 
doubt unworthy of the part our aviators will be 
expected to play in any future military, naval or 
even postal developments. Congress will be 
blamed as usual for this deficiency, but when it 
has just passed appropriations for aviation larger 
than ever before and seems willing to add $22.- 
000,000 to the cost of aircraft carners, it will 
‘be an ungrateful critic that places this flagrant 
neglect at its door. When visitors to the fields of 
all the flying centers see the personnel of our Air 
Services living in quarters built during the war, 
their valuable planes housed in hangars that were 
of an emergency corrugated iron type, and the 
administration buildings of flimsy wooden con- 
struction, they reflect on the gratitude of republics. 
And when they read that $433,000,000 has been 
spent since the war on aviation by the Government, 
emotions not expressable in temperate language 
become vocal. 

‘s 2.8. @ 

Langley Field was fortunate in having a per- 
manent building program prepared during the War 
by a Detroit architect and a part of it carried out, 
so that there was at least a start made toward a 
substantial air station. The other fields of both the 
Army, Navy and Air Mail are a disgrace to the 
most prosperous country in the world. Selfridge, 
McCook, ‘Mitchel, Kelly and other Army fields 
are of a type that the fire hazard alone would be 
sufficient to warrant a construction program of 
brick and steel. The Navy and the Air Mail are 
housed in equally temporary buildings. If there 
ever were a time When this’ matter of proper 
housing should receive attention it is now. The 
arguments that can be marshalled for a permanent 
building program are both economically sound and 
financially inconsequential. Public opinion, if in- 
formed of the conditions under which our airmen 
are living and working, would respond favorably. 
Why, then, do we not hear more of this all im- 
portant subject ? 

* * 8 & 

Without the slightest doubt it is because we 
have no National Air Policy. By national we do 
not mean joining the naval and army aircraft plans 
together and calling an “adjunct” policy and a 
“service” program, national. By National we 
mean a Policy prepared by airmen, submitted to 
the public and Congress, and, when approved, put 
under airmen to carry through. Until such time as 
an air policy planned, approved and executed in 
some such manner is available, any plans for the 
permanent location and housing of our air force, 
to use the broader term, is going to be uncertain 


and practically hopeless. Congress is, to put it 
moderately, not satisfied with the progress made by 
governmental aviation. Questions arise at nearly 
every hearing which indicate that members of the 
Congress want fundamenfal policies settled before 
approving permanent plans. Therefore those who 
contemplate the future possibilities of aircraft and 
the role it will play in the defence of this and any 
other country can attain their immediate object of 
permanent installations at air fields no more directly 
and surely than by urging that some concrete and 
definite National Air Policy be prepared, approved 
and put into effect. To permit this policy to be 
based on recommendations of The General Board 
of The Navy in which there is no aviation officer 
or on proposals by the General Staff of The 
Army similarly composed, is as inadequate as it 
would be to permit those interested in cables to 
determine the future use of radio. 
S. 26 ca 


When it is remembered that American soldiers 
were used in England to construct permanent brick 
buildings, now occupied by the Royal Air Force, 
while our own airmen are allowed to live and work 
in ramshackle war camps, the contrast becomes 
still more marked. The heads of the Royal Air 
Force after the War thought of two things first— 
trainmg proper ground personnel and _ securing 
comfortable and permanent quarters for both 
officers and troops. Without these there can be 


no satisfactory national air force. Here, we have. 


permitted our enlisted personnel of highly trained 
mechanics to leave the service, and have humili- 
ated both officers and men by failing to provide 
them with decent living and working conditions. 

* * 8 & 


Not only has the personnel been neglected in 
this particular but the valuable aircraft of the 
government have been kept in temporary structures. 
A case in point is the Barling Bomber, which cost 
over $500,000 to build. It was left out in the 
open air and subjected to winter weather. When 
it flew to St. Louis the fabric on the wings was so 
rotten that it had to be patched by added layers 
of linen. Thousands of dollars had to be spent 
to repair the effects of the weather on this prized 
airplane all because no proper hangar was pro- 
vided for it when it was built. Fire and weather 
have both had a part in the depletion of our air- 
craft. At Selfridge Field pursuit planes costing 
over $30,000 each are housed in hangars of 
temporary character. Would anyone keep an 
expensive automobile in a cheap iron garage ? 
All of which indicates the urgency of some definite 


plan on the part of the government for the proper - 


housing of services that the President has modestly 
estimated is costing the government $65,000,000 
a year.—-L.D.G. 
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HAircrate Service Directory 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUI 








PMENT AND SERVICES 








TACHOMETER 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 

COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BOX 17, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, N. J. 








PLYWOOD 


Best quality elm, waterproof, in convenient size panels, 
3/3” x 4 x .078” and also .118”. IMMEDIATE 
shipment. Price reduced to 30c per sq. ft. 


AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 








—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your. desires— 


—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


San Antonio Airways, Inc. Changes Name to 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, Inc. 


Our business has grown to such an extent that we are forced to 


open branches at Houston and Little Rock in addition to our 
present Flying Fields at Dallas and San Antonio. We are prepared 
to. serve every need of the civilian aviator at either field. We have 
the choicest selection of JN4s, Standards and TMs on the American 
market, also all kinds parts and supplies. 

Main -Office: Branch Office: 


509 Navarro St., San Anton‘o, Tex. Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 








The Highest Grade of New Flying Boats of 
HS2L Type on the Market 


with or without power plant, completely assembled ready for flight, 

or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our Baltimore ware- 

house—Guaranteed 100% Complete—For purchaser of unassembled 

boats, liberal space for assembly will be allowed free of charge. 

Terms can be arranged. Aircraft Material of all Descriptions. 
COME DOWN AND LOOK OVER OUR STOCK 

Box 831 F. G. ERICSON Baltimore, Md. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Courses in Aeronautical Engineering 
and Industrial Aviation 
For catalog apply to 


The Dean, College of Engineering, New York University, 
University Heights, New York City 











: WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Curtiss Airplanes, Motors and Parts 


You will find that our goods 
are reliable and our prices right. 


G. S. IRELAND, CURTISS FLYING FIELD 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 





MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulling Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
RICHARD F. HARDIN 
2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 


on 


Design, Construction and Production Problems 


Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—OXs, OXX6, and Hispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OX5 and OXX6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price List on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Actual Size 


SEND 
ONE DOLLAR 





We will send you by return mail a beautiful pair of sterling silver 
wings mounted on bar pin with safety catch. also identification card 
issued by National Flyers Ass’n. These pins are being worn by 
thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics and boosters. 


WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendo-f, Iowa 











EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 


and 
Commercial Operation of. Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 

















WANTED--PROPELLER MAKERS 


We have openings for several reliable men, capable of completely 
finishing propellers to strict government specifications. Must be 
able to read blue print. Only competent men, having previous 
experience on government work, need apply. © Steady work, good 
wages and opportunity for advancement to workers. Give entire 
qualifications and references in first letter. 


HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 37 ERIE STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Aircraft Engine Design and Development 
GLENN D. ANGLE 
Consulting Engineer 


5-151 General Motors Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 








GROWING FAST 


You will see from this and recent issues of AVIATION that the 
AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


is expanding all the time. There is one reason only for this— 


DIRECTORY ADS PAY 





LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCE 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-s22 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORE, N. Y., U. S. A. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
> replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
ew York. 





AIRPLANE TAPE—1” wide, white, 36 yd. roll lengths, at 
attractive prices. Purchased from Philadelphia Naval Air- 
craft Factory. Wire or write Supreme Supplies Co., 150 
Nassau St., New York. Phone Beekman 7280. 


NITRATE DOPE—Best quality and fresh mixed at $1.60 
per gallon in five gallon boxed cans. Phenix Aireraft 
Products Co., Williamsville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE —Model * c * 
shaft reground, all new 
except propeller hub. Price $500.00. 
Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—Flying Boat ¢ eapable of carrying ‘three people. 
Give full details regarding price, location and condition. Box 
329, AVIATION. 











Hiso never, run since overhauled, 
bearings, good blocks. Complete, 
Ben. F. Gregory, 716 








~ WANTED—Quotations on materials suitable for the manu- 
facture of new aircraft, including turnbuckles, linen, cotton, 
dope, wheels, tires, altimeters, tachometers and oil gauges. 
Send samples. These will be paid for if accepted and returned 


if not. Also B.M.W., 160 hp.. Mercedes and E4 Wright en- 
gines. Reference Fourth National Bank, Wichita, Kans. 


Travel Air, Ine., P. O. Box 151, Wichita, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Jenny practically new, has had only 18 hours. 
Streamlined, wide seat in front, Heath special valve action. 
Price $850.00. George Haney, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FOR TRADE—1924 Rollins 3 passenger Coupé, driven 
3 mo., like new, fully equipped, balloon tires, 4 wheel brakes, 
bumpers, ete., cost $1,440.00, for good 3 place ship with in- 
struction. Want OXX6 Standard, Laird Swallow or what 
have you? F. H. Braden, High School, Freeport, Il. 


FOR SALE—A four passenger “Aero Sled” new with new 
80 hp. motor. Price $500.00. Write for photograph and par- 
tie vulars. LeRhone 80 Propeller $12.00. Box 328 AVIATION. 


























FOR SALE: Aeromarine motors type 1 D-6 and D- 8 new 
complete with tools and spares. Fine jobs at very low prices. 
Lee Templeton, 407 W. Main St., Norristown, Pa. 





FOR SALE: OX5 Canuck, engine good, upper wings poor, 
otherwise fair, $300.00 f.o.b., Pine Valley, N. J. Ludington 
Exhibition Co., Ine., 810 Atlantie Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—CANUCK in wonderful condition. Fabric 
fresh and tight, motor turning 1425 on ground. Ship has 
been carefully used and never cracked up. $850, or will trade 
for closed ear of equal value. Prefer Hudson coach. Write 
for full particulars to Box 327, AVIATION. 








BARGAINS—Fire proofed aluminum pigmented dope, 10 
gallons $15.00, OX5 carburetors $5.50, parts for OX5 all 
make propellers, instruments, JN6H fuselages, wing struts, 
new Curtiss landing gears less wheels. Aerial mapping 
cameras with German lenses. New and used ships. Tempe 
Aircraft, 117 West 6th Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


OX5 5 propellers metal tipped $8.00, dope 5 gal. $7.00, 
Jennie fine motor $225.00. Students $17.00 per hour air time. 
North Central Aviation Co., Mareeline, , Mo. 

















OX5 Hammonsport Curtiss and spare parts erated prac- 
tically new, several Sturtevant 140 hp. engines, air starters, 
new in original erates. Want 70 H.P. Anzani. Sheard- 
Wright Engineering Co., Tacoma, Wash. 





SPECIAL built racing car half mile dirt track winner will 
trade for good Jenny Standard or Canuck or T.M. Scout. 
Nothing considered that has been cracked up. »B. T. Barber, 
Iola, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—Laird Swallow, three place, first class con- 
dition. Four OX5 motors, new original erates. OX5 Packard 
props copper tipped, original crates. Can furnish spare 
parts for OX5 also parts for Jennys. Cash only no trades. 
B. T. Barber, Iola, Kansas. 








Write for our catalog and 
We also have home study 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Do you want to learn to fly ? 
details of a special opportunity. 
courses. Varney Aircraft Co., 





When you feel the need of buying or selling aero- 
nautical equipment, are looking for competent 
help or seeking a responsible position, the clas- 
sified column of AVIATION, the only weekly 
aeronautical publication will prove advantageous. 
It covers the field first. 
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The Aeroplane 


Published Weekly 


175, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
England 


CHARLES GREY 
Editor 





| 
Subscription Rates — | 
for U.S.A. | 


| year—$8.50 

















AIRCRAFT GEARS 


THAT ARE 


ACCURATE 


TO 
2 os 
500 of an inch ! 


I-X-L. Ground tooth spur 


gears are noiseless, vibra- 2a 
tionless, safe, dependable. 
The logical gears for air- 
plane use. — 
Send for free booklet 


214-224 N. CURTIS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Weekly Issue of AVIATION 
That You Miss 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, 
news story, picture or advertisement which you should have used 
with profit. 

If you are a Service or a civilian flier AVIATION is an 
indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each weekly issue 
it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears 


in any monthly; and, more important, it is NEWS when it 
appears in AVIATION. 


AVIATION 


The Oldest American 
Aircraft Magazine 


The Only American 
Aircraft Weekly 












AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS 


WIRE CORD 
STRAND 
THIMBLES 
FERRULES 


Send for Catalog A-484 


k OHN A.ROEBLINGS Sons Co. 
TRENTON, N.J.,U.S.A. 
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For Your Flying 
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: Upward of 5,000 gallons 
F 7 of Jeffery’s Patent Water- 
FERY S PA T proof Liquid Glue has been 
WatTERPROO’ used by the U. S. Navy 
and War Department and 
IQUID GL as much more by the var- 
j ious manufacturers of 
seaplanes having govern- 
— ment contracts. 

Lw. L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 

FERDINAND & , a oer 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 











PLYWOOD 


Water Resistant Panels 


Made According to 


Government Specifications 
Any Size or Thickness 


New Jersey Veneer Co. 


Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 














BALL 


The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 


oKF 


INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


165 BROADWAY 


SKAYEF NEW YORK 


HESS-BRIGHT 
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A few early volumes of 
AVIATION 


for sale at a reduced price 


for a limited time only. 





E have a limited number of 
. unbound volumes covering the 
period from August 1, 1916, to 
date, containing in every issue aero- 
nautical engineering information of 
fundamental value. These volumes 
comprise a complete record of the 
science of aviation during the 
period of the great development of 
aerial warfare. 





Send for prices immediately as 
this offer is for a limited time only 





GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., INC 
225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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More than two-thirds of 





the makes of 
higher priced 
cars produced 
in this country 
and Europe use 
dependable 
Champion 
Spark Plugs as 
regular equip- 
ment. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Limited 


Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 





Announcement 
of the 


Yackey Aircraft Co. 


Forest Park, Il. 


We are going into quantity production on our 
cabin cruiser YAC-L6, and are disposing of 
our entire stock of war surplus material to 
make room for this production. The follow- 
ing material is your profit and our loss. 


MOTORS 
OXX6, government overhauled $225.00 
OX5, government overhauled 125.00 
6-OXX3, less mags, and carburetors, each 100.00 
the lot of 6-OXX3’s_ 500.00 
3 OX5 motors complete, used 50 hrs. lot 275.00 


150 hp. Hisso model A, knockdown, needs new 
bearings, otherwise complete. Excellent cond. 400.00 


150 hp. Hisso Model A good condition 475.00 
4-100 hp. Gnome’s, new and complete, less prop. 
hubs, each 35.00 
or the lot of Gnomes for 100.00 
Used OX5 motors from $50.00 and up 

OX5 PARTS 
cylinders, genuine Hammondsport, each 3.00 


pistons, each $1.00, crankcases complete each $35.00 
camshafts each $5.00, connecting rods each $1.00, 
crankshafts each $10.00, Champion plugs new 50c each 
prop. hubs $5.00 each. prop. hub pullers $5.00. 


AIRPLANES 

Thomas Morse S4C Scouts, in crates less motors, 
mounting plates for 100 Gnome 350.00 
Yackey Sports, two place, real OX5 job, guar- 

entee 110 m. p. h. 1575.00 
Breguet 5 passenger set up 4250.00 
Breguet 5 passenger used 2500.00 
Avro-110 Le Rhone, 3 place fine shape set up 750.00 


Oriole C6 motor used 30 hrs. set up ready to go 875.00 
Standard ME Scout less wings complete with 


80 Le Rhone, as is 150.00 
WINGS 
Avro, complete set, new with ailerons not covered 85.00 
Avro control surfaces each 10.00 
Canuck rudders each s 10.00 
Canuck elevators each 5.00 
Canuck upper left wings, good condition each 30.00 
Canuck upper left wings covered good cond. 40.00 
JN4D ailerons each 5.00 
JN4D stabilizers each 10.00 
SVA tail group good condition 35.00 
Tape, pinked edge, grade A cotton per yd. -06 
MacKay Rib stitching cord per pound 3.95 
DH wood landing gear VEE’s each 7.50 
Foxboro distance thermometers 10.00 
Oil gauges 5.00 
Air gauges 2.00 
Soldering paste for wires per pound 1.60 


This material is quoted F. O. B. cars Forest 
Park, 50% with order, balance sight draft 
attached to bill of lading, subject to in- 
spection before shipping, for immediate ac- 
ceptance, and subject to prior sale. 
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WOES | is Valsparred, of course! 


HE New Orleans Air Line operates a fleet of five hydroplanes —for 

carrying United States Mail, for Passenger Service and for Aerial 
Photography. All their ships are Valsparred because, as Mr. Arthur E. 
Cambas, General Manager of the line, states — 


“My experience in Aviation has taught me always to use the best 
gtade of materials obtainable, as the first cost of good materials is the last. 


“In comparing the different grades of varnishes, we are able, through 
experience, to recommend Valspar highly, not only for its flash and 
brilliancy, but for its durability and stability as well. Other varnishes 
lose their lustre when coming into contact with the sandy waters of the 
Mississippi River, while Valspar is the only varnish that retains its gloss 
under similar circumstances. 


“I cannot too highly recommend Valspar and you may be assured of 
our continued patronage in the future.” 


New Orleans Air Line’s appreciation of Valspar is shared by leading 
designers, builders and operators of aircraft everywhere. They all agree 
that Valspar is the ideal varnish. 


Below: Two of the planes 
in the New Orleans Air 
Line fleet. Photo by Chas. 
S. Franck 
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Airplane Fabric and Covers 


A Reminder to Look at Your Wing Covering 


COTTON AND LINEN FABRICS AND TAPE—MADE UP 
COVERS. THREAD, TWINE, DOPE, PAINT AND 
VARNISH. NEW MATERIAL AND FRESH STOCK. 





Mercerized Cotton Fabric, 


36” wide, $.65 yd. bolts of 60 to 70 yds. $.55 per yd. 
English Linen Fabric, 

36’ wide, $.90 yd. bolts of 70 to 80 yds. $.75 
Cotton Pinked tape 244,” wide $.06 yd. rolls of 250 yds. $.04 
Cotton .Pinked tape 1/ wide $.03 yd. rolls of 250 yds. $.02 
linen Frayed tape 24” wide $.08 yd. rolls of 75 yds. $.05 
White cotton herring bone tape, 

1” wide $.02 yd. rolls of 75 yds. $.01 
Flax twine No. 8 Cord Barbours or Andover per Ib. spcol $2.50 ea. 
Double pointed needles ...... 10” long or curved needles $.50 
MADE UP COVERS ready to put on 

Upper wing covers Jenny or Canuck mer. cotton or linen $16.80 
Lower wing covers Jenny or Canuck mer. cotton or linen $15.00 
Fuselage covers ...Jenny or Canuck mer. cotton or linen $16.80 “ 
Elevator covers Jenny, Canuck or Standard coiton or linen $4.00 “ 
Rudder covers .Jenny, Canuck or Standard cotton or linen $4.50 “ 
Upper wing covers for Standard J-1 .......... cotton $18.50 
Lower wing covers for Standard J-1 ...... -..cotton $17.50 


' WE HAVE ALL OTHER COVERS IN STOCK OR CAN 
MAKE THEM UP FOR OTHER SHIPS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 




















THE OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF 


THE NEW SWALLOW 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.) 





in the Speed and Efficiency Events for Commercial Planes at 
the recent National Air Meets at Dayton and Wichita offers 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF ITS 
SUPERIORITY 


HIGH PAY LOAD EASE OF CONTROL 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST SIMPLICITY 
RUGGEDNESS ACCESSIBILITY 


Speed Range Never Before Attained in a 3-Place OX5 
Airplane 
$3,500 at Wichita 
Write for Additional Information 


The Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co. 
Wichita. Kansas 


Agenis 
Victer Dallin, 660 Fern St., Lansdowne, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Pine Valley Flying Field 
G. V. Aerial Transportation Ine. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Phillips & Bowman 
54 North Yorktown 
Tulsa, Okla. 


















S22 i, / \ \ y et 
rad af rs YZ: r 4 _‘struf radiator 
*horizontal radiator 


used all over the world 


Fitted to the winners of the following erente: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1920, 1921, 
1922: Pulitzer Trophy, 1921; Circuit of Brescia; London Aerial Derby, 1922, 1923; the British 
Speed Record; Grand Cup of Italy, 1921. 1922; Lamblin Cup, 1923, 1924; Zenith Cup, 1928, 
1924; Olympic Games Cup, Antwerp; Morane Challenge; Grand Prize of the Aero Club de I’Ouest 
(France); Grand Prize for Transport Planes (France), 1923, 1924; World Duration Record; 
World Speed over Distance Records (Airplanes and Seaplanes); World Altitude Record. 





























on more than 10,000 aircraft 


For particulars apply to 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN yeynuirsur-seine, reaver 








DOPES 


PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


>FFFANINE 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 


DOPES 
ENAMELS 




















SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 





| Pioneers in the Manufacture of Elastic Cord for 
Shock Absorbers in this Country. 


Principle Producers of Cord for Camad‘an and 
U. S. Governments during the World War. 


Fully Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 
Any Experimental Tests. 











J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 
STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The next few months will be full of a 
for the flying fraternity 











Is the airplane to continue as a mere auxiliary in the American Navy ? Has the precept that the battleship 
is the backbone of the fleet undergone any modification in naval circles ? 


These questions and the numerous issues which they bring up are being discussed now by the General Board 
of the Navy at the President’s direction. They will be answered in the report of the General Board. 


The Lampert Committee, appointed by Congress to investigate the air services and decide upon a definite air 
policy for the United States is developing a fund of amazing information. Its recommendations will be the 
basis for government legislation which will vitally affect the future of American air power, military and com- 
mercial. What are we getting for our money ? What may we expect to get ? 


Congress is now considering the new appropriations for Government aviation activities. The hearings of the 
Appropriations Committee will uncover matters of exceptional interest to everyone interested in the development 


of aeronautics. The Appropriation Act will show how our air power is to be built up. 


The Winslow Bill, which will touch every pilot and commercial aviation interest, will again be presented to 
Congress. Everyone interested will want to follow the discussions and hearings on this bill. 


This winter there will be heated discussions in and outside of Congress ‘on the advisability of or necessity for 
a separate airforce. Representative Curry of California has prepared a bill for a separate air force. The 
Amy Air Service is for it. The Navy is against it and a brilliant display of fireworks is due. 

The winter months are the time when aviation politics and policies are under discussion and in process of 
change. Everyone should watch this situation keenly. There will be no reason for anyone saying that “‘some- 


thing was put over” if the people who will actually be affected follow. closely the situation and make their 
influence felt at Washington. 


There is one way to keep the whole picture before you: 


Read AVIATION each week 


AVIATION reports the important news and discusses intelligently all these vital matters 


YOU SHOULD NOT MISS AN ISSUE THIS WINTER 








TO INSURE GETTING YOUR COPY REGULARLY 


SEND THIS COUPON AND TWO DOLLARS FOR THE NEXT 26 ISSUES 
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Take Advantage of This Offer 





Five Dollars Worth for $4.00 





We have left from an edition of 5,000 a few copies of WHO’S WHO IN 
AMERICAN AERONAUTICS. To clear our shelves and make way for the new edition 
of WHO’S WHO which is now in preparation, we will mail, postpaid as long as the 
supply lasts, a copy of this valuable reference book 





Free with each new subscription to AVIATION 


(at $4.00 in the U. S., Canada and Mexico $5.00, other foreign $6.00) 


received before March 1, 1925. 


While this offer lasts you may secure AVIATION for a year (52 issues) at the regular 
subscription rate and WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN AERONAUTICS, (the regular 


price of which to everyone has been $1.00) for the cost of a subscription alone. 





Who's Who contains nearly a thousand biographies of those prominent in American Aeronautics, 
hundreds of photographs, valuable statistical information, organization and directory of the Army 
Air Service, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, Air Mail Service and other important 


organizations. 


AVIATION is the only American publication which gives each week a review of the important 
news of aeronautics throughout the world; photographs and descriptions of the latest machines and 
independent editorial expression on the problems and progress of flying in the United States. 


You need AVIATION to keep in touch with big new developments this year, and you will find 
WHO'S WHO a valuable supplement to your reading. 


This is an offer of genuine value but it is limited to only about 100 new subscribers. 


So Send In The Coupon Now 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CO. 
225 FourRTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 


For the enclosed dollars ($4.00 in U. S., $5.00 in Mexico and Canada, other foreign, 
$6.00) send me postpaid a copy of Who’s Who in American Aeronautics and the next 52 issues 
of AVIATION, in accordance with your special offer. 
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Trade Mark 


CATCHING UP 
WITH EUROPE 


O we lag behind Europe in the 
matter of commercial flying? 


Of course they enjoy Government sub- 
sidies which help in both routes and rates. 


But when the news comes in, as it did re- 
cently, that a group of Bankers and ex- 
ecutives from Hawaii had flown in a 
squadron of Martin Planes to one of the 
outlying Islands where their business 
interests called them, it strikes not only a 
news note, but it inspires the feeling that 
perhaps after all we are on our way, and 
not so far behind as you might think. 


Because a flight like this, while in no way 
spectacular, is good plain every day 
evidence of the ease, speed and safety 
with which Martin Planes fly across land 
or sea where no rails are laid. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 






























